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MISCELMANY. 
HOW TO MAKE A YOUNG WIFE OF AN 
OLD MAID. 

The following true story might perhaps furnish mat- 
ter for alittle comedy, if comedies were still written in 
England. | It is generally the case that the more beau- 
tiful and the richera young female is, the more difficult 
are both her parents and herself inthe choice of a hus- 
band, and the more offers they refuse. The one is too 
tall the other too short, this not wealthy, thaf not re- 
spectable enough. Meanwhile one spring passes after 
another, and year after year carries away leaf after leaf 
of the bloom of youth, and opportunity after*opportu- 
nity. Miss Harriet Selwaed was thewichest heirness 
in her native town; but she had already completed her 

aprons terenth year, and beheld almost all her young 

iends united to men whom she had at one time or 
other discarded. Harriet began to be set down for 
old maid. Her parents became really uneasy, and she 
herself lamented in private a position which is not a 
natural one, and to which those to whom nature and 
fortune have been niggardlyof their gifts are obliged 
to submit; but Harriet as we have said, was both hand- 
some and yery rich. Such was the state of things 
when her uncle a wealthy merchant in the north of 
England, came on a visit to her parents' He was a 
jovial, lively, straight-forward man, accustomed to at- 
tack all difficulties beldly and coolly. “You see,” 
said her father to him one day, ‘Harriet continues 
single. The girlis handsome; what she is to have 
for her fortune, you know: even in this scandal-loving 
town, not a creature can breathe the slightest imputa- 
—po her; and yet she is getting to be an old 
maid.” 

“True,” replied the uncle; “but, look you, brother, 
the grand point in every affair in this world is B seins 
the right moment: this you have not done—it is a mis- 
fortune; but let the girl go along with me, and before 
the end of three months I will return her to you as the 
wife of a man as young and wealthy as herself.” Away 
went the niece with the uncle. Ontheway home he 
thus addressed her:—‘Mind what [am going to say 
You are no longer Miss Selwood, but Mrs. Lumley, 
my niece, a young, wealthy, childless widow; you had 
the misfortune to lose your husnand, Colonel! Lumley, 
after a happy union ofa quarter of a year, by a fall from 
his horse while hunting.” “But, uncle—” “Let me 
manage, if you please, Mrs. Lumley. Your father 
has invested me with full powers. Here look you, is 
the wedding ring given you by your late husband. 
Jewels, and whateygy else you need, your aunt will 
supply you with; MB ccuzom yourself to cast down 
your eyes.” The keen witted uncle introduced his 
hiece eve y where, and the young widow excited a great 
sensation. The gentleman thronged about her, and 
she soon had her choice out of twenty suitors. Her 
uncle advised her to take the one who was deepest in 
love with her, and a rare chance decreed that this 
should be precisely the most amiable and opulent. 
The match was soon concluded, and one day the un- 
cle desired to say a few words to his future nephew in 
private. ‘‘My dear, sir” he began, ‘‘we have told you 
an untruth.” ‘How so? Are Mrs. Lumley's affec- 
tions—"” ‘Nothing oft - My niece is sincere- 
ly attached to you.” “'T) x fortune, I suppose, 
iS BOt equal to what told me?” “On the contrary 
it, is larger.” ‘Well, what is the matter then?” “A 















a 
joke, an innnocent joke which came into my head one) 
day when I was in good humour,—we could not well 
recall it afterward. My niece is not a widow.” 
“What! is Colonel Leek living!’ ‘No, no—she is 
a spipster.” ‘The lover protested that he was a hap- 
pier fellow than he had conceived himself; and the 
old maid was forthwith metamorphosed into a young 
wife,” 


| 
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JUST REPROOF. | 

A woodman having been snbpeened as a witness ina 
cause, pertinaciously insisted on some ‘point which it 
was the object of counsel to get over; the poor wood- 
man answered every beguiling question by a plain repe- 
tition of the fact which he had at first stated. He was 
allowed to stand aside, and happy was he of this par- 
tial respite. His tempoary quiesence was, however 
soon broken in upon, by the leading barrister, in across 
examination, darting his fierce inuendo. “Yon, sir, 
with the Jeather jacket, how much have you been paid 
for swearing in this cause” The reply was tart and 
true, and redounded to th®, credit of our hero. “If 
you were no better paid for bawling and squalling than 
I am for swearing, yon'd wear a leather jacket too.” 
The legal luminary was silenced. 











DUEL FOk THE HONOUR OF ABERDEEN BUTTER. 
Sir Walter Scotthas alluded to the laird of Culrossie 
‘who foughta duel for the honour of Aberdeen butter” 
(Crocker’s Boswell, vol. iii. p. 38). Would that he 
hadtold the story! It goes thatan English gentleman 
supping in a Glassgow coffee-room, ordered the waiter 
to remove the butter on the table and bring him better. 
The servant replied that his master had no better, for 
that was Aberdeen butter; and the Englishman was 
procecding to growl invery audible terms at Scoish 
butter in general,and particularly Aberdeen butter, when 
a gentleman from a neighbouring box addressed him 
with ‘That's nae true ; Aberdeen butter is as gude butter 
as e’er gaed down your ha’se !”” The consequences may 
be imagined ; a challenge was promply given and as 
promptly accepted, and the parties met. In the 
combat, which was with small-swords, Culrossie was 
worsted; but after thanking his adversary for his- 
fe,he added,“ It] say yet, that better butter than 
Aberdeen butter ne’er gaed down a Southron’s thraple 
Book: Bon Accord. 
A HINT TO TEA DRINKERS. 
The invaluable beverage, tea, somé@times produces 
injurious effects, nore particularly green tea; and this 
arises from its containing acosiderable quantity oftree 
gallic acid. The fact may bevendered evident by ad- 
ding to an infusion of the leavesa few drops of a solu- 
tion of green copperas, which will turn the liquid black. 
This acid isa powerful astringent, and in pecaliar ha- 
bits is productive of mach inconvenience. To prevent 
any evil effects, a few grains of carbonate of soda, 
mixed with the tea, will be found an infallible specific. 
The acid and alkali by their unionform a neutral salt 
of mild but effective virtues. The quantity of acid 
contained in tea may be fairly estimated by noticing 
the effervescence which occurs when carbonate of soda 
is added to the infusion. The deep colour of the 
latter is greatly increased by the alkali, and taste 
is not only uninjured by it. but some think actually 


improved, 
BRUMMELIANA.® 
The celebrated Beau Brummel was the subject of a 








short paper in a former Journal. ‘To the memorabilia 
of him, there recorded,the following,from a publication 
of past date, entitled the Literary Pocket Boek form 
an appropirate addition: 

Having taken it into hrs head, at one time. to eat no 
vegetables, and being asked by a lady if he had never 
eaten any in his life, “Yes, madam; I once ate a 

a. 

Being met limping in Bond street, and asked what 
was the matter, he said he had hurt his leg, and ‘the 
worst of. it was, it was his favorite leg.” 

Somebody inquiring where he was going to dine next 
day, was told that he really did not now: “they put me 
ina coach and take me somewhere.” 

He pronounced of a fashionable tailor that he made 
a good coat, an exceedingly good coat, all but the 
collar: nobody could achieve, a good collar, but Jen 
kins. 

Having borrowed some money of a city beau, whom 
he patronisedin return, he was one day asked to re- 
pay it; upon which he thus complained to a friend: * Do 
you know what has happened?” “No.” “Why, do you 
know, there’s that fellow Tompkins, who lent me five 
hundred pounds; he has had the face to ask me for it; 
and yet I had called the dog “Tom,” and let myself dine 
with him.” 

“You have a cold, Mr. Brummel,” observed a sym- 

pathising group. ‘‘Why, do you know,” said he, ‘‘that 
on the Brighton road, the other day, that infidel Wes- 
ton (his valet) put me in a room with a damp stranm- 
cers’ 
r Being asked if he liked port, he said, with an air of 
difficnlt recollection, “port? port?—Oh, port!—Oh, ay; 
what, the hot intoxicating liquorso much drunk by the 
lower orders?” 

Going to a rout, where he had not been invited, or 
rather, perhaps, where the host wished to mortify him 
and attempted it, he turned placidly round to him, and 
with a happy mixture of indifference and surprise,ask- 
ed him his name. “Johnson,” was the answer. “Janhn- 
son,” said Brummel, recollecting, and pretending te 
feel for a card; “‘Oh, the name, I remember, was Than 
son (Thompson); and Jaunson and Thompson; you 
know, Jaunson and Thaunson, are really so much -the 
same kind of thing!” 

A beggar petitioned him for charity, even if it was 
only a farthing: “*Fellow,” said Mr. Brummel, soften- 
ing the disdain of the appellation in rhe gentleness of 
his tone, “I don’t know the coin.” 

Having thought himself invited to somebody's cour- 
try seat, and being given to understand, after one night's 
lodging, that he was in error, he told an unconscious 
friend in town, who asked him what sort of a place it 
was, that it was an “exceedingly good place for step- 
ping one wight in.” 

Speaking lightly of aman, and wishing to convey 
his maximum of contemtuous feeling about him, he 
said, “He is a fellow, now, that rould send his plate up 
twice for soup.” 

It being supposed that he once failed ina matrimo- 
nial speculation, somebody condoled with him; upoa 
which he smiled, with an air of better verdltex dy on 
that point. and said, with a sort of indfferent feel of his 
neckcloth. “Why, sir, the truth is, I had great re 





luctance in the connection; but what could I 
do (Here he looked deploring and conclusive.) Sir, 
I, discovered that the wretch, positively did eat cab- 





bage.” 
On being asked bya friend during an unseasonable 
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summer, if he had ever seen such a one? “Yes,” re- 
plied Brummel, ‘last winter.” : 
On a reference being made to him’as to what sum | 
would be sufficient to meet the annual expenditure for 
clothes, he said, ‘That with a nioderaie degree of pru-| 
denee and ecouomy, he thought it might be managed | 
for eight hundred per annum.” . 
He told a friend that he was reforming his way of 
life. “For instanée,” said he, “I sup early; I take) 
-a-little lobster, an apricot puff, or so, and some burnt) 
hampagne, about twelve; and my man gets me to bed 
by three.” 


rom the Edinburgh Journal. | 
THE MAIDEN AN ANCIENT INSTRUMENT! 
OF EXECUTION. 

A favourite theme of gossips, stories in Scotland is 
the Maiden, an instrument ot execution very nearly re- 
sembling the modern French guillotine, which was in 
considerable practice during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, especially for the punishment of state 
offenders. The common tale is, that the Earl of Mor 
ton, so eminent as a statesman during the reign of Mary, 
who ultimately came to be Regent of Scotland, intro- 
duced this instrument from abread, and was himself— 
so willed the fates—the firstto suffer by it. It does 
not seem to have been used since the Revolution: 
when Pennant visited our northren clime in 1772, he 
found aspecimen of the implement, being probably 
that which had been used in Edinburgh, laid aside as aj 
piece of lumber in a room under the Parliament 
House. Theaxe connected with another has long 
been kept in the town’s armoury of Aberdeen. About 
twenty-five yearsago, the machine kept underneath 
the Parliament Louse, was obtained by the Scottish 
Antiquarian Society, and placed by them in their hall, 
or museum, where itstill exists, and is open every day 
to publ e inspection. 

This remarkable engine of death—in all probability 
the very same which dispatched Morton and many no 
less eminent men—is a huge ungainly piece of timber 
work, about ten feet high, blackened over, and altoge- 
ther sucha thing in look and bearing, as any one would 

1 glance presume, to have had a terrible history. 
Two upright beams, about twelve inches apart, con 
nected at the top and bottom, by cross pieces, form a 
grooved channel for the rising and falling of the axe—a 
deep blade, loaded with alvast weight o‘lead. At 4 fee 
from the ground, is another cross bar, covered deeply 
with leather, on which the culprit laid his head. A 
moveable piece, coming down above, enclosed and fix 
ed the neck till the axe had done its duty. The rope 
used for pulling 
ed to a trigger placed upon a sloping beam which sup 
ports the upright grooved frame, like hypothenuse o 
a triangle. On the trigger being moved, the rope of 
course gave way, andthe axe, descending with a fore: 
derived from its weight, and the space traversed (about 
six feet), shearel threugh the interposed _ neck, 

nd only stopped on the leather-covered cross har— 
the head falling into a basket behind. the hook fo: 
suspending which is still fixed in the Wood. Th 
sody of the criminal is s osed to have been laid along 
upon a bench or table, the end of which was brought 
gainst the two upright beams, at abont the same height 
vy th the bar for the neck. (Ofthis bench no part has 

en preserve 1. Itis also to ne re marked that one o 
the upright beams, having been found greatly de 


up and sustaining the axe, was fasten 


f7 iy 
was replaced by another of fresh timber, at th eX] ent 
wf the Society. The upright and sloping beams ar: 
fixed on alying framework, necessary viving stabil 
ity to the instrument. 

It will be observed from this des I n th it the 
celebrated invention of Dr. Guilotin is in respec 
au improvement upon the Scottish Maid The axe 
m that case, is arrested by no cross beam, ifter 


sheering through the neck, descends severa 
Its lip is also oblique, in order that it may hav: 
effect in cutting through what is opposed te its d t. 


mally, in connection with the frame-work for th: 


there is a moveable board, on which the culprit is boun 
u sigh, wlich is then folded down and pushed forwar 
* orward movement be ng that which loosens the ace 
so that the whole operation is cowducted with th 
greatest possible dispatch and certainty. 
that the ave duration ofa French execution, from 
the arrival criminal on the scaftoid, to his being 
. headless corpse, is from one minute and a half to} 
two minutes, 


Hence itis! 


‘ 





|Just published, that, the story of Morton's being the| emancipate him from 
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¥ Notwithstanding the confidence with ,which tra-| Joseph Ignace Guillotin died quietly in his bed, on the 


dition speaks ofthe introduction of the Maiden into \esth of May, 1814, aged thiree score and seven years, 
Scofland, the early history of our employment of the| long after it was universally reported and believed that 
instrument must be considered as obscure. Behead-}he had perished by the machine which has given tohis 
ing with a sword was acommon mode of punishment) name an immortality of infamy.” 

in the middleages. It prevailed in Scotland, as well| ‘The Earl of Gowrie in 1584 (father of the celebrated 
asinother European countries. For example, the} conspirator) seqns to have been the only man of dis- 
gallant Sir John Gordon, who suffered at Aberdeen in| tinction who suffered by the Maiden between the per- 
1562 for rebellion, was beheaded with a sword, and|iod of Morton's death and the time ofthe Civil War, 
cruelly mangted, we are told, by an unskilful exeeu-| Hanging and burning were the favorité mod«s of exe- 
tioner. As this was an operation which necessarily| cutions during the intermediate age. The instrument 
depended much on the skill and strength of the man| appears to have been again brought into use in 1646, 
employed in it, we cannot wonder thatingenuity was) when the Scotch Parliament found an opportuuity of 
set to work in various places, to effect decojlation with, wreaking their vengeance upon Nir Robert Spotiswpod, 
mechanical accuracy. We have heard of such me-| the distinguished Royalist, who had been ‘keris 
chanical contrivances being in use both in Italy and|oneratthe battle of Philliphaugh. Sir Robert had 
Germany. At Malifaxin Yorkshire, from an early pe- |come t@Scotland with a commission from Charles I 
riod, an instrument exactly like the Scotish Maiden | as secretary of state: it could not be alledged against 
was used, being the only thing of the kind ever em-jhim that he nde arms among the Reyalists, 
ployed, as far as we are aware, in England. Whether| unless, as he said, his ‘Walking-cane could be so de- 
it was set up there, by Earl Warren, son-in-law of the|signated. In fact, his only crime was that of being son 
Conqueror, to punish trespassers on his forest of Hard-|to the late Archibishop of St Andrews. Nevertheless 
wick, or inthe reign of Henry VLI., to repress the de-|the Estate determined that he should suffer. They 
predations suffered by the cloth-tenters who then be-| were at that time sitiing at St. Andrews, on occount of 
gan to flourish in Halifax, is unsettled by antiquaries;|thé plague which raged in Edinburgh, and they de- 


perhaps neither surmise is true. The instrument, |termined to have their iniquitous sentence carried into 





‘however, would appear to have been designed froman| execution inthat town, from an idea that the seat of 


early age for a peculiar terror to evil-doers in that dis- his father’s aggrandisement was an appropriate scen¢ 
triet; and the promptitude with which it was put into | for the degradation oftheir victim. They accordingly 
action became proverbial. By a quaint regulation | issued Phe following warrant to have the Maiden brought 
highly characteristic of our ancestors, when a cow ora| te St. Andrews from Dundee, in which town, forsome 
horse was the piece of property stolen, the animal was) reason unknown, it happened to be at that time. 

caused by means of a rope’to pull the trigger, and thus | “Decimo sexto Januarii, 1649—33 die Parl, at St. 
become the proximate executioner of justice upou the | Audrews.—Thé€states of Parliamedt give hereby war- 
offender. By records it is ascertained that twenty-five | fd to transport the Maiden from Dundee to St. An- 


* 


persons suffered by the Maiden at Halifax ‘in the reign | drois, and ordains the Magistrates of Dundee to delyvegit} 


of Elizabeth, and at least twelve between 1623 and 1650 | the Maiden to sic as sal be sent fromthe town of St. An- 
ufter which itbecame disused. Pennant, in 1772, |qqpois for transporting thereof. Quharanent thir present 
saw, at the end of the town, the stone-built platform, | sal be ale warrand.” 
ibout four feet high and thirteen broad, on which the! It was accordingly used for the execution of this 
instrument used to do its deaHy work. \venerable gentlemen—one of those rash and vindictive 
According to the History of the House of Douglas, | proceedings which were only expiated in the succeed- 
the author of which lived in Scotland at the time when | mg reign by the oppressions and perscutions to which 
Morton suffered, that nobleman had caused the Mai-)\the Scottish Presbyterians were in their turn subjected” 
len to be made “After the pattern which he had seen |by the Royalists. Two or three other prisoners taken 
in Halifax in Yorkshire. The author says nothing |at Piliphaugh were execufed by the Maiden. 
which can countenance the now existing story asto| The next personage who fell a sacrifice to it was the 
Morton having been the first to suffer by the instru-| Marquis of Huntly, in 1649. About this period, and 
ment inScotland. In a manuscript” work of inferior|for some years later, it was nsed to execute almost al! 
vuthority, entitled “Divine Providence,” written in the| kinds ofcriminals. We have ofserved froma ma- 
reign of Charles the II., by a clergyman named Fraser, | nuseript abridgmentiofthe Books of Justicary child- 
ind which is preserved in the Advocates’ Library, it}muarder were executed by it. Perhaps it was as a 
is stated that Morton took the pattern of the instrument| peculiar ignominious distincfion that the Marquis of 
‘rom one which he saw in Italy during his travels in| Montrose, in 1650, was hanged. A return to the dis- 
early life; and it is added, that from his being the,first| grace,of the rope, in Wis case, might be'dooked upon as 
to suffer by the machine, a popular and not very deli-|nott ast severe part of a punishment intended to 
ite remark was made, which gave rise to the appella-|comprehend every possible indignity. 
tion by which the instrument came to be distinguish-; After the Restoration, ifless actively employed, the 
sd. [tis also worthy of notice, that Kelly introduces it) Maiden was still continued in use. It was brought 
into his collection of proverbs. ‘He that invented the | into play at the execution of th: Marquis of Argyll, in 
Maiden, first hanselled it.” That Morton did. intro-|1661, as alsoythat of his son the Earl in 1665; the 
jnce the Maiden, is te be considered as likely, since | latter, in kneeling to submit h‘s neck to the axe, em- 
we have the respectable authority of Hume of Godscroft | braced the instrument in his arms, and said it was the 
yn that point; but that he was not the first to si ffer by | sweetest maiden he hal evér kissed. After this time. 
it, has lately been rendered certain by a paper read|there occurs no notice of its ever having been again 
before the Scottish Antiquarian Societyby the Rev.| employed. 
Dr. Lee, one ofthe ministers of Edinburgh. In this| _ “ae age > aE gorel ipa . 
paper the following exerpt is given from the books of| GRIMALDI AND HIS WIFF—A CASE OF 
tie treasurer of the city of Edinburgh, where it ap-| POISONING, 
pears under date of April 3, 1566. “For beiring dail-| 1 cannot refrain from telling a story, which I know 
lisand “pnncheonsfra the Blackfreris to the Croce | to be true, of the oldest Greene first of the race 
with the Gibbet and Madin, and awaiting thereon, the| Grimaldi and his wife were occ® nally in the habit of 
lay when Thomas Scot wes justefeit, vij sh. ‘To An-| quarrelling. At length their feuds assumed a very se- 
lro Gotterson, smyth, for grynding of the Madia, v| rious aspect: and after communing together upon their 
h.” Now, though Morten was one of the most guil-| most miserable state of “incompatibility of temper,’ 
| they resolved to destroy themselves, as the only means 


ty parties in the murder of R‘azio, for which the com- 
ratively humble Thomas Seot was ‘justefeit,” this! of relieving themselves from their most miserable 
In accordance with this most extraordi- 


pa 
‘vent was fifteen years antecedent to the death ofthe! condition . 
Regent. In the ensuing August, Andro Gotterson| nary resolution, Mr. Grimaldi proceeded to an apothe- 


-ets five shillings “for grynding ofthe Widow.” Are! eary’s shop inthe neighbourhood, and asked for an 
ve to suppose that the Maiden and the Widow were at| ounce of arsenic “to pojson de rats.” The “culler 
‘his time employed as convertible terms for the same] of simples” obsequiously bowed, and deliyered to the 
ntr mont? Itisshrewdly remuled ina clever book| devoted Grimaldi the e that he trusted Would 
Idly ills. Firm t© their 


first to suffer bythe Maiden, is “just such an exaggera-| purpose, the illustrious ch and Judy swallowed in 


tion as the popular voice most affects. Thus to the} tumblers of water, each a moiety of the deadly “drink,” 
fact that Deacon Brodie suffered by bis own improved | and then embracing, retired, one td their hymeneal 
drop, common fame has added the embellishment that| bed in the-bed-room, and the other to a sofa in the 


he was the first to prove its efficiency. And thus Dr.' sitting room—both rooms communicating—the door 
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between them being lefi open. The pair of suicides! great inundation having taken place in the north of 
iay down, tears filling their eyes; a long and solemn/[taly, owning to an excessive fal! of snow in the Alps, 
pause ensued—no sound of groans, no sigh of anguist| (ollowed bya speedy thaw, the river Adige carried off 
was heard—al! was still as night. At last wearied’g bridge near Verona, except the middle part, on Which 
out with expectation, Grimaldi raise] his head from{was the house of the toll-gatherer, or porter, I forget 
the pillow, and in the deepest possible tone of voice which; and who, with his whole family, thus remained 
cried out, “* Mrs. Grimaldi are you dead, my love?” | imprisoned by the waves, and in momentary danger of 
Upon which Mrs. Grimaldi, in the higest possible |destruction. They were discovered from the banks, 
squeak, replied, *No, Mr. Grimaldi.” The rejoinder|s-retching forth their hands, screaming and imploring 
sounded something like *Dom:” what it meant, the|succour, while fragments of this remaining arch were 
imagination of the delicate reader may supply. At the | continually dropping into the water. In this extreme 
end of anether half hour, it became Mrs. Grimaldi’s} danger, a nobleman, who was present, a Count of Pul- 
turn to be anxious as to the success of the potion, and | yerini, held out a purse of one hundred sequins, as a 
she hearing nothing in the next room, raised herse!fin | rewagd to any adventurer who would take a boatand 
the bed and said inher squeak, “Mr, Grimaldi, my/ deliver this unliappy family. But the risk was so great 
dear, are you dead!” To which the gruff reply was, | of being borne down by the rapidity of the stream, or 
‘‘No, Mrs. Grimladi.” And for two hours th s2 ques-|peing dashed against the fragment of the bridge, or of 


- i > ; . . . . 
tions and answers went on periodically, till atdast, the|being crushed by the falling stones,hat not one, in 


lady’s turn coming again, she repeated the inquiry in a/the vast number of spectators, had courag® enough to 
some what more excited and exalgged tone, and alm st} attempt such an exploit. A peasant, passing along. 
screamed out Mr. Grimaldi, mty love, are you not dead!” | was informed of the proposed reward. Immediately 
No, my dear,” said Grimaldi, “1 am not; nor do [think | jymped into agboat, he by streugth of oars gained the 
[ can die to-night, unless it be of starvation, Mrs. Gri-| middle of the fiver, brought his boat under the pile, 
inaldi; get up out of de bed and see for some supper,!and the whole family safely descended by means ofa 
for lam very hungry.” So ended this fatal pertorm-| rope. “Courage '"” eried he, “now you are safe.” By 
ance; the apothecary, who, dad heard of the perpetual |, still more strenuous effort, and great strength of arm, 
bickerings of Punch and.dtfiyimtheir menage, having | he brought the boat and family to shore. _“ Brave fel- 
prudentially given him a small parcel of quagnesia, | low,’ exclaimed the count, handing the purse to him, 
which the unhappy pair had divided between” them.—| « here is the promised recompense.” “I shall never 
New, Monthly Magazine. e expgse my life for money,” answered] the peasant.— 
Nh AW ATID inn .D ' “M¥ labour is a sufficient livelihood for myself, my 
THE WALTZING BEAR a> ot and children. Give the purse to this poor fami- 
In the end ofthe year 1837, a scene took place at|jy who have lost all.” 
Czerny in Bohemia, which might be remembered with | ~ — 
advantage at this particular period in Britain, where; A Dutiful Son.—A jockey in this town, wishing to 
there i growing passion forthe exibition of wild be@t| make an advantageous display ofa horse thathe was 
on public stages. A Bohemain manager of a theatre, | desirons of selling to a bystander, placed his boy upon 
having heard of tye immen$e success attending. rep-|the beast, ordering him to ride him around a short dis- 
resentations wher® real dogs, elephants, monkey i tance. The boy, though well instructed in his trade, 
were introduced, bethought himself of trying fo tu Caeadinienabe in this instance, knew not whether the 
bear to accouny in his own dramatictemple. Aceord-| horse was already his father’s or yet to be bargained for 
ingly, he got his literary assistant to compose a little| —being anxious, therefare, to learn the will of his fath- 
melodrame, in which all wasmade subsevent to the op-| er, he stopped after riding a short distance and inquir- 
erations of a trained bear, which the manager had got} ed with a loud voice, “*Father, shal! I ride this horse 
hold of. ‘The plotran thus :—Adethroned king have- | to buy or sell?” 
ing fled to the mountains, fellinwith a bear that had | eaa—Z 
been wounded by the huaters.. Andgocles-like, the} 
monarch relieved the Bear of its pain, and thus acquired | 4 ete i pir ee ; 
its warmest gratitude. The feats of agility performed | LORD EXMOUTH. 
by the bear, several dances by him and by savages, “or | eee: ; 
rather peasants, with adue allowance of thunder and| ADMIRAL Lortdyexmourn (formerly Mr. Pellew) 
particoloured flames, formed the Jeading attractions of| ¥@8 noted in boyhood for an extraordinary degree of 
the piece. It was beyond measure successful. Every | daring and spirit. ‘*W hile he was a nidshipman im the 
body admired the docility of Bruin, his agility in climb-| Blonde.” says Mr. Osler in his life of the Admiral,*‘he 
ing, and his grace in a closing waltz with a young pea- | did the ship’s duty with a smartness which none of 
sant girl. After.a runof several nights, however, the|them could equal; and as every one takes pleasure 
bear seemed ou one evening disinclined to lgj}work. | whére he excels, he had soon became a thorough sea- 
The star of the night—Ursa Majo:—appeared@esirous|man. At the same time, the baoyancy of youth, and 
to withdraw its light. But by dint of energetic remon-| 2 naturally playful disposition, led him continually in- 
strances at the side-scene, he was got to move on till | t feats df more than common daring. In the spring of 
the appointed time for the waltz. He stood up with| 1775, General B 











CHARACTER. 


surgoyne took his passage to America 
his fair partner, and began to advance and retreat very| in the Blonde, and w hen he came alongside the yards 
elegantly. The audiente were im raptures. They) Were manned to receive him. Looking up, he was 
stood up on onthe seats to see more perfectly. All at)\$ irprised to see a midshipman on the yard arm stand- 
once a shriek burst from the stage. All who were|'™g on his head. Captain Pownoll, who was at his 
upon it fled, and the first to be off was the partner of|Sile, soon quieted his apbrehensions by assuring him it 
the bear. The spectators were not alarmed at first; ¥@8 only one of the usual frolics of young Pellew, and 
at this, thinking it a part of the usual performance; | that the General might make himself quite at ease for 
but they speedily saw their error when the bear turned | his safety, for that ithe should fall he would only go 
round and moved forward to the front of the stage, | under the ship's bottom and come up on the other side. 
with the muzzle, which formed the wonted protection| What 0a this occasion was probably spoken but in jest, 
against his freaks,hanging loose from his neck! (Off| 8 afierwards more than realized; for hep actually 
went the musician Sone instant; and off the shrieking | SPfg from the foreyard of the Blonde, while she 
audience tried to go also. -The crush was terrible. |¥48 going fast through the water, and saved a man who 
Many were trampled down and seriously hurt. At| had fallen overboard. Captain Pownoll reproached 
length all the lower part of the theatre was cleared |bim for his rashness, but he shed tears when he spoke 
without auy injury inflicted by Bruin, who continued, | of it to the officers, and declared that Pellew was a no- 


meanwhile, to the unspeakable horror of those who 
were hindmost inthe crush, to cross from the stage 
to the pit benches. There he lay quietly down to 
sleep, and there he was quietly muzzled sometime af- 
terwards by his keepers. 

On account ofthe alarm and the contusions receiv- 
ed on this occasion, the authorities interfered, and the 
Great Bear never st it again in the theatre of 
C -—French Ne 

HEROISM OF A PEASANT. 


- ‘The followin generous action has alwa 
me extremely; there ie somewhat even of eubti 








struck 
in it. 





ble fellow.” 

The namber of human beings, whom he saved from 
death, by his personal exertions in the course of his 
long career, is said to have been very gieat. Lerhaps 
the most notable of all his actions of this order was the 
following: —“On the 26th of January 1796, when the 
Indetstigable was lying in Hamoaze, atter having been 


docked, the Dutton, a large East Indiaman, employed, 


in the transport service, on her way to the West Indies, 


with part of the 2d or Queen’sregiment, was driven into 
She had been out| 
| plate from the Liverpoo! merchants, were 


Plymouth by stress of weather. 
seven weeks, and had many sick on board. Tio gaic 
increasing in the afternoen, it wasdetermine! ‘0 run, 


scatdanatetnnaeaetiaemian = verter ne emer oe noe nen 
for greater safety, to Catwater; but the buoy at the ex- 
tremity of the reef off Mount Batten having broke 
a lrift, of which the pilots were not aware, she touched 
on the shoal and carried away her radder. Thus ren 
dered unmanageable, she fell off, and grounded wniler 
the citadel where, beating round she lay rolling heavily 
with her breadside to the waves, At the second roll 
she threw all her masts overboard together. 

Sir Edward (he had then been knighted) and Lacy 
Pellew, were engaged to dine on that day with Dr. 
Hawker, the excellent vicar of Charles, who had be 
come acquainted with Mr. Pellew when they wer: 
serving together at Plymoutlfas surgeons to the matri- 
nes, and continued through life the intimate and valued 
friend ofall the brothers. Sir Edward noticed the 
crowds running to the Hoe, and, having learned the 
cause, he sprang out of the carriage, and ran off with 
the rest. Arrived at the beach, hesaw at once that the 
loss of nearly all on board, between five and six hundred 
was inevitable, without some one to direct them 
The principal officers ofthe ship had abandoned their 
charge, and got onshore, just as he arrived on the 
beach.- Having urged them, but without success, te 
return to their duty, and vainly offered rewards to pi- 
lots and others belonging to the port, to board the 
wreck, for all thought it too hazardous to be attempted, 
he exclaimed, ‘then I will go myself.” A single rope. 
by which the officers and a few others had landed, form- 
ed the only communication with the ship, and by this 
he was hauled on board through the surf. The dan- 
ger was greatly incre sed by the wreck of the masts 
which had fallen towards the shore; and he received an 
injury on the back, which confined him to his bed fer 
a week, in consequence of being dragged under the 





mainmast. But disregarding thisat the time, hi h- 
ed the deck, declared himself, and assumed thi rb- 
mand. He assured the people that every one would 
be saved, if they quietly obeyed his orders; that he 


would himself be the last to quittthe wreck; but that 
he would run any one threugh who disobeyed him. 
His well known name, with the calmness and ene: 
he displayed, gave confidence to the despairing multi- 
tude. He was received with three hearty cheers. 
which were echoed by the multitude on shore; and his 
promptitude at resource soon enabled him to find and 
apply the means by which all might be safely landed. 
His officers in the meantime, though not knowing that 
he was on board, were exerting themselves to bring as- 
sistance from the Indefatigable, Mr. Pellowe, first 
lieutenant, leftthe ship in the barge, and Mr. Thom- 
son, acting master, in the launch; but the beats could 
not be brought alongside the wreck,and were obliged to 
run for the Barbican. A small boat, belonging to a 
merchant vessel, was more fortunate. Mr. E:sdell, 
signal midshipman to the port admiral, and Mr. Cogh- 
lan, mate of the vessel, succeeded, at the risk of their 
lives, in bringing her alongside. The ends of two ad- 
ditinoal hawsers were got on shore, & Sir Edward con- 
trived cradles to be slung upon them, with travelling 
ropes to pass forward and backward between thi ship 
and the beach. Each hawser was held on shore by a 
number of men, who watched the rolling of the wreck, 
and kept the ropes tight and steady. Meantime a eut- 
ter had with great difficulty worked out of Plymouth 
Pool, and two large boats arrived fromthe dock-yard, 
under the directionof Mr. Hemmings, the master- 
attendant, by whose caution and judgment they were 
enabled to approach the wreck, and receive the more 
helpless of the passengers, who were carried to the 
cutter. Sir Edward, with his sword drawn, directed 
the proceedings, ‘and preserved order; a task the more 
diffieult as the soldiers had got at the spirits before he 
came on board, and many were drunk. ‘The children, 
the women, and the sick, Were the first landed. One 
of them was only three weeks old, and nothing in the 
whole transaction impressed Sir Edward more strongly 
than, the strucgle ofthe mother’s feelings before she 
would entrust her infant to his care, or afforded him 
more pleasure than the success of his attempt to save it. 
Next the soldiers were goton shore; then the ship's 
company; and, finally Sir Edward himself, who was 
one of the last to leave her. Every one was saved, and 
presently after the wreck went to pieces. 

~ Nothing could equa! the lustre ofsuch an action, cx- 
cept themodesty of him who was the hero of it.” 
He would have assigned the whole prais@fo others in 
his report of this deed. But the trath was known, and 
the fredom of the town of Plymouth, pear | ll 
voted to him 





in acknowledgment ofthe act. 
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BY A YOUNG LADY. 





There is pehaps no vice so much tolerated in society 
at the same time so deleterous in its effect as evil 
speaking. It is confined to no class of community ; 
the high, the low, the rich, the poor, the old and young 
are alike its victims. 

‘Good morning,’ Mrs. Adams, I hope you will excuse 
my troubling yo\so early, | have called to enquire 
concerning Mary Munson, she informs me that she has 
been living with you the last three months, and if you 
can give her a ¢haracter, I shall be glad to take her in- 
to my employ. 

«* Why, as to character, I suppose she is well enough, 
but she is a perfect drone, and there is no keeping one’s 
patience when she is about the house, besidesshe is so 
untidy that I was obliged te dismiss her. I felt sorry 
for the child, and bore with, her as long as I could; but 
she isa very artful girl and one consideration that weigh- 
ed more especially, with me, was a certain turn of mind 
that I have recently discovered in her that does not 
promise very fair. You know Mary is rather pretty, 
and the truth is I did not choose to expose my son, 
who is but two years older than herself, to her fascina- 
ting lures, you know Mrs. Smith, it becomes a mother 
to be prudent.” 

‘It does indeed ;’ but really I am shocked, that one so 
young and lovely in appearance, should indicate a dis- 
position so far from amiable; for certainly I felt quite 
an interest in the child. She does not appear to be more 
than 16 years of age. “1am sorry that any thing | 
have said, should diminish your interest in her, and 
wish [ could recall it; but I should not like to be deceiv- 
ed myself, and to tell the truth, I much feared her in- 
fluence on my Caroline, for, although I should not 
permit Caroline to associate with a servant, yet she was 
necessarily thrown frequently into her presence, and 
the unhappy effect was already obvious. For myself, 
although it was very painful to my feelings, and an en- 
tire violation of the sympathies of my nature, | feel that 
in the removal of that girl from my family, a heavy load 
is removed from my spirit. It is true, since she left 
I have missed several articles of value fromthe house, 
but I do notaceuse her, and yet I know of no other 
person who could have taken them.” 

“O well, it is most fortunate, that I called on you, for 
I had thought seriously of receiving her into my family 
as a companion, for Louisa; but if there are such dark 
traits in her character, it will never do.” 

“Oh, now Mrs. Smith, donot let any thing that I 
have said, hinder yonr generosity. It is true these things 
look dirk, and I have not told you half, but you might 
reform her perhaps.” 

* Ah there is little hope of that ; when one so young 
‘ndicates that vice is germinating in her bosom, the 
chance of reform is very small. No, I must not permit 
my sympathy to warp my judgment ; and yet her poor 
mother, | feel for her.” 

“Her mother’s case is indeed pitiable, but still I am 
told she has brought her afiliction upon herself, by he: 
pride, and imprudence: though even that, should not 
close our hearts to pity, yet ove feels more free to ex- 
ercise charity when the object is worthy. But pray 
Mrs. Smith how come you to know any thing of Ma- 
ry?” 

“I have heard her spoken of with interest by both my 
son, and daughter; and she called on me last week to ob- 
tain a situation as domestic.” 

“« Ts it possible ! Ah! I understand it now; your son 
George noticed her when here, and now she wishes to 
sar herself in his way. Take my word for it Mrs. 

mith, Mary Munson is a dangerous girl to adopt inte 
your family. I know your generous heart, would be 
too easly duped by that artful girl, but I have said 
enough to put you on your guard, if you have the 
interest of your children, especially your son, at 
heart. ” 

The persons we have thus unceremoniously introdu- 
eed to our readers,were as opposite ‘n heir disposition, 
1s will be imagined. The one a widow, generous to a 
ault but weak, and unsuspecting. Her family consis- 
ted of herself, a son atthe age of twenty years, and a 
daughter of 16. The other lady was an artful design- 
‘ng-woman whose husband followed the sea.She as has 
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already been intimated, had a son aged 18, anda daugh- 
ter, lyear older. But who was Mary Munson. She 
was a distant relative of Mrs. A , and indeed a 
childjof sorrow.Her father, thou’ once respectable had 
quafted from the inebriating cup and sank into an abyss, 
shame and misery, and his amiable nnd lovely daugh- 
ter, were now reaping the fruits of his departure from 
the paths of virture. 

Sen besides all her othe: misfortunes, was the vic- 
tim of detraction andenvy. She had at first (asa very 
great favour) been received into the family of Mrs. 
Adams, in the capacity of seams‘ress,and by this means 
she became aqeuainted with many who frequented 
Mrs. A ’s house ; and among others, Mr. Gegrge 
Smith the son of the lady first introduced.—This 
young gentleman c uled a: firs! fom mere ettiquette to 
see Mrs. Adams, but attracted by the superior charms 
of Mary had became a frequent visitor; a circumstance 
of uo little importauce to an ambitions, and designing 
mother.And when she first saw his partiality to her she 
took measures to prevent their farther intercourse, and 
accordingly degraded her to the capacity of a com- 
mon servant, and subsquently discharge her entirely. 
Mary had learned that Mrs. Smith was in need of help 
and applied for a situation; but was entirely ignorant of| 
the relation existing between that lady, and George. 

* * * a * * 








‘** My dear hand me a glass of water, I feel as ifthe 
struggle will soon be over. I soon shall be where I 
shall no more say, I thirst, and you my daughter will be 
an orphan indeed, but 1 feel assured that you will “ind 
friends. He that feeds the ravens,and clothes the lilies 
will feed and clothe my poor deserted child,yes, deser- 
ted by him who should havebeen my stay, and thine. 

‘* These words were uttered by an emaciated female 
who was struggling with the King of Terror;, on abed 
of straw, in a lowly cabin. It was evidently the abode 
of poveriy, and yet neatness pervaded the whole apart- 
ment. ‘The dying female was Mary’s mother, and Mary 
was her nurse. The damp of death was standing on 
her brow. 

‘‘Mary, she exclaimed, I shall not see your father 
but he will doubtless retur,before te grave shall cover 
say poor body. Yes he will have sober moments ere 
that, and then, my daughter promise to deliver to him 
my dying message. 

“Tell him continued she, it is my last and re- 
quest, that he will return to the paths of virtue; in‘reat 
him for my sake, for the love of our early years, those 
yea’s unstained by crime and sorrow, to renounce his 
present course, and cast from him ‘ferever the cup of 
death; and Ob! Mary, strive yourself to win him 
bick, to integrity. I know full well, your youthful 
hopes have all been blighted by his folly, and crime.— 
I know, that through his maddening course you have 
not only been doomed to a life of bitter poverty, bnt 
also to the contumely and reproach of those who are 
your superiors only infortune. Iknow too my dear 
child, that should you leave this place, which has been 
the scene of so many trials to you, and seek a home 
where your father’s degradation is unknown, your edu- 
cation is sufficient to secure you a comfortable living, 
and to introduce you into a respectable circle of friends; 
but, deem not your mother cruel, ifshe advises you, 
nay urges you not to takesucha course. There isa 
|nobler object before you, my daughter, the object of| 
jreclaiming your unhappy father. Mary, I feel as ‘f 
| commissioned by high Heaven to enjoin upon you this 
jduty. Theworld may deride you; but you will have 
jthe approvalofyour Almighty Friend, and your own 
‘conscience, which will far outweigh their censure or 
itheir praises Besides, the truly great of earth, will ap- 
| preciate your motives, and befriend you.” 
| Such was the dying charge of Mary's mother, and 
\She soon after closed her eyes forever on things of 
| earth. 

Two days hadalready elapsed, and throuch the kind- 
ness of neighbors, the corpse was decently commi.- 
ted to the tomb; brt the miserable father had not yet 

returned to his wretched home. Mary was musing 
jalone, on her hapless situation; she thought of the 
days when prosperity smiled upon them, and when she 
; was the pride and joy of avirtuous father, and a fond 
;mother. But Oh how changed the scene! The dear. 
est object her youog affections had ever known, was 
sleeping in the charnel house of death, and her’ only 
remaining earthly stay, was the wandering victim of 
intemperance, and yet, that being so degraded was still 











|dear to her; he was her father! and the tie had been 
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ered more sacred, by the dying charge of the de- 
parted. Her bosom was truly desolate; and in the dee 
loneliness of her sorrow, she opened her mother’s we 
worn bible as ifby Providential guidance, a sweet as- 
surance met her eye. “When my father and mother 


forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.” She clasp- 


ed the sacred volame to her heart, and bowed in hum- 
ble adorationyand childlike confidence ata Saviour's 
feet. She felt that she could rely on such a Friend; 
that though the world was cold and comfortless, yet, 
leaning on such an arm she could meet its chilling 
blasts undaunted. ~In the midst of these reflections, 
the unsteady step of her wretched parent fell upon her 
ear. But partially recovered from the effects of his 
late indulgence, and unapprized of the death of his 
companion, he enquired with an oath for her mother, 
this was agony to the heart of the bereaved child, and 
it was long ere she could reply; but lifting her heart in 
silent supplication to Him who reads every thought, 
she was enabled to sogghe by kindness the warrigg pas- 
sions of his soul, at the same time studiously conceal- 
ing her mother’s death; hoping for an opportunity when 
reason should be re-enthroned. The morrow dawned; 
but ere the sun had commenced his tour in the East, 
this worshipper, at Baechus’ shrine had gone forth to 
pay his devotions. It was now time for the poor girl to 
devise some means of subsistence, and witha dejected 
heart sheygent to seek employ. She recollected that 
Mrs. Smith had treated her kindly, and given her some 
encouragement when she called there to obtain a situ: 
ation pré¥Vious to her mother’s death. She now resolv- 
edo seek her advice and patronage in an effortte 
raise aschool in the neighborhood. Poor Mary! she 
was doomed to realize far more than she had antici- 
pated of the heartlessness of the world. While she 
wa engaged in the care of a sick and dying motBer ex- 
erting allher youthful powers, and expending her 
health and strength in ministeringgto her wants, the 
Smglonspe of slander was busy in blighting her repu- 


When, conscious of having injured another with the 
hope of gaining some selfish end, the Heavenly moni- 
tor within utters its whispered rebuke, it isa dark, 4 
cruel trait in the perpetrator, to seek justification, by 
adding to the calumnious list already invented, a his- 
tory of every frailty which that deep research of malice 
cau discover, and then to array the motives of action in 
just sucha garb as suits an envious imagination. 

Thus was it with Mrs. Adams. Conscience was 
faithful to its office, butself-love, arid pride, its legiti- 
mate off-spring, were permitted to prevail. She knew 
the insinuations she had artfully thrown out concern- 
ing Mary, were false; and her own heart secretly ac - 
knowledged herexcellency; yet, what had she said?— 
She had made no positive charge against her; ani 
might it not actually be as she had said? True, she 
appea miable, and retiring; but she must be artful 
to have so fascinated the heart of young Smith, and af- 
ter allshe might be as bad as she had intimated. Ie 
this manner Mrs. A reasoned mith herself till 
she succeeded in lulling conscience, and by repeating 
to herneighbors as opportunity offered her artfully 
wrought tale, she at length almost cheated herse’f into 
a belief of itstruth. T’o complete the work, Miss A 
dams was one afternoon shorily after Mrs. Munson’s 
death, paying a visit to Miss Smith, and George, being 
present, the conversation turned on Mary. What hai 
become of your friend Miss Munson Miss Adams? a ‘k- 
ed George. “Really! Mr. Smith,” replied Miss A- 
dams, “you have to ched on a subject that is wounde- 
ing to my heart; I have loved that girl too well to 
speak ofher unmoved, though she 
strangely unworthy of my Pendsid aed ifyou will 
spare me the painful task of explaining myself, I would 
prefer, for her sake, being silent.” Ido not wish to 
pain you, answered George, but if it would not be too 
lacerating to your feelings, I would beg you to pro- 
ceed, as | have felt too much interested in that young 
lady, to hear such hints, without desiring some further 
elucidation concerning her real character. If Miss 
Adams’ motives were not sufficiently strong before. 
she needed no farther inducement to the exercise of 
her calumnious artillery, than that now, offered by Mr. 
Smith's ingenuous confession of his interest for Mary. 
Instructed under such a , and herself ssinZ 
powers well adapted to h se, it was no difficult 
task for Caroline Adams to the reputation of one 
so unobtrudin’, and ¥ endlessas Mary; and she suc- 
ceeded. Although she brought no positive charge a- 






proved herself 
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rainst her, she did that which was far more effectual, 
she threw out such insinuations as rendered her vic- 
tim an object of dark suspicion, and distrust, and withal 
fixed upon her the stigma of theft. She said thataf- 
ter Mary left,she missed an elegant linen cambric han4- 
kerchief together with several smaller articles. Mrs. 
Smith started at this, exclaiming, “her guilt is then 
too manifest; for I noticed in her hand the day she cal- 
led here, a beautiful handkerchief of that description, 
marked with your name, and suppesed at the time, it 
had beenapresent. Caroline’s countenance crimson- 
ed at this last remark, and had she listened to the voice 
ofconscience at that moment, she would have repair- 
ed the injury she had done: well she knew that ifthey 
were acquainted with the circumstances by which Ma- 
ry came in possession of that handkerchief, it would 
ch wnge their sentiments toward her into those of un- 
yningled admiration; she knew too it would fix upon 
herself those of the character of ingrate; notwithstand- 
jing, conscience prompted to an explanation; but she 
hal gone too farto retract to her own credit, and the 
circumstance was just in time to criminate Mary, at 
least in the minds of Mrs. Smith and her children.— 
She had accompanied the recital with tears, and com- 
miserated, and thus impressed George favorably con- 
cerning her own amible and compassionate heart; and 
he began to suspect that in his too hasty admiration 
for Mary, he had permitted himself to overlook the 
true but less imposing merits of Caroline, and he now 
resolved at least to cultivate suchan acquaintance; 
with her as would develope to his mind her real 
worth. 

But to return to Mary; several weeks had elapsed 
and she had only succeeded in obtaining a little nee- 
dle work at a very trifling remuneration, scarce suffi- 
cient to provide necessary food. As yet, no opportu- 
nity had offered for her to converse seriously with her 
infatuated father, he came home but seldom, and then 
only to abuse with unkind words the child who minis- 
tered to his wants, and to help to consume without re- 
plenishing her scanty store of provision. Her mother’s 
injunction was still fresh in her mind, but at times 
she felt almost discouraged, and then it would seem as 
ifa gentle spirit was watching and nerving her to bear 
«ccumulated woes, assuring her victory should crown 
her efforts, and her bright reward should be a father re- 
scued from ruin; and then she would toil on with pa- 
tience. ‘There were moments when her thoughts 
would recur to George Smith, and the kind attention 
she had received from him, while at Mrs. Adams?— 
ler innocent heart had truly received an impression, 
while enjoying his society, of the real nature of which 
it was itself unconscious; and she thought that if he 
kuew her situation, he would surely devise some means 
for herrelief; but a certain iamate delicacy of feeling 
prevented her applying to him, even had she known 
wiere tofind him. Little did she think it was from 
his mother that she had learned the bitterest lesson of 
the vanity ofliuman dependence, and still less did she 
imagine that one she so much esteemed, regarded her, 
only with contempt and pity. 

One day when perusing that dearest of all legacies, 
the bible, her attention was attracted by a eonfused 
noise, to the street; and what was her consternation, to 
discover her father, borne by four men ou a litter, and 
th: blood flowing profusely from his head which was 
bandacel. He had fallen from a height of several feet 
and sirack his head upon a sharp stone. He was laid 
in a state of insensibilityon his bed and the strictest 
charge given his distracted child. as she valued her 
f. trer’s life, to watch over him withthe utmost quiet, 
and care. “I should not think she would value it much,” 
sad one of the heartless crowd assembled on the occa- 
sion. ‘No’ said another, it would be better for her, 
and for com-nunity if he was in his grave.” At ano- 
ther time words i.e thes: would have cut her to the 
hart; but now hermind was so much engrossed with 
anxiety for her father, to notiee aught so heart- 
less. 








+ . * * . * 


Come George; said Dr. Willard, ride abouta mile 
with me, and i will disclose to you an angel in human 
form, ministering to the wants of wretched humanity ; 
but to find aught so bright you will have to entera 
lowly hovel, and perhaps it may be too humbling to 
you’ pride. “I am proud Doetor, I confess,” replied 


Ge orge, “but it flows in a.different channel from what 
you intimate; and I will gladly avail myself of your in- 





9 is this angel of whom 
“Her name is Miss Munson,” said the ctor, and 
she is sacrifieing such loveliness as you seldom find in 
the halls ofthe great, to nurse and console a father 
whose recent years have been given entirely to intoxi- 
cation. ‘Mary Munson,” exclaimed George, “why 
she is an old friend of mine. Thetruth is Doctor, I 
was once half in love with her, but circumstances which 
[ shall not now name, led me to break off the ac-| 
quaintance, and as [am now engaged to another fair 
one, perhaps it will not be safe for me to trust myself 
in such fascinating society. HoweverI think I have 
a safeguard, and will venture to see how the young en- | 
chantress will conduct herself.” Enchantress you may 
call her if you please, said the Doctor, as they alight- 
ed, but hark; one raoment; do you not hear that sweet 
tone. Tt rey listenedfand caught a few words. But my 
dear father.” said Mary, ‘you will live;” and will you! 
not promise me to leave forever the intoxicating cup, | 
and seek happiness in that which is worthy the death- 
less spirit; it was my dear mother’s dying entreaty to 
you. Marv said the invalid, you have conquered, and 
by grace divine I promise. Now my dear kneel down 
and pray for your unworthy father. A solemn pause 
ensued; and our listeners waited in breathless attention, 
and presently the sweet strains of prayer, humble fer- 
vent, broke the solem silence. It was such a prayeras 
George had never heard before. 

There was a pathos, and holy fervor in her suppli- 
cation, that would have moved an adamantine heart; 
and such surely was not the heart of George. 

‘* Let us enter” said the Doctor, taking the arm of 
his companion, and if, ere we leave this lowly habita 
tion, you are not sick of the heartless throng that 
crowd the halls of fashion, I will acknowledge myse!f 
entirely mistaken in your character. George, answered 
not, but suffered himself to be led in silence to the in- 
valid’s apartment. 

“Welcome most heartly my ever kind friend,” said 
thesick man to the Doctor, “you have come to share 
the joy of the returning prodigal. Through the in- 
strumentality of that dear child, I have been led to cast 
myself at a Saviour’s feet, and He has designed to for- 
give and love even me, the most unworthy, I feel that 
my stay on earth is brief, but I am not afraidto die. | 
fear not the King of terrors, Jesus has disarmed him of 
his sting, and am safe. I have but one source of re- 
gret, and thatis, my poor Mary. ‘The heart that has 
long been degraded to that of a brute, has just awaken- 
ed to asense of the precious treasure committed to 
its care, and of the wretched condition in which I must 
Jeave her. Alas! she will be the inheritor of all her fa- 
ther’s degradation.” 

“Say not so my dearest father” exclaimed Mary.— 
To lose you at such a moment as this, 2 moment 
when I have found you all that my heart ever yearned 
for, is indeed affliction, angush te my spirit, but I have 
learned to school my heart for earth's bitterest woes. 
Be comforted then my father, concerning me, the con- 
flict will not be long; [ expect soon to join you in that 
brighter world where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are atrest. I would not my father, have 
your last hours clouded with gloomy fears for me. 
Georges feelings had been nearly overcome by what he 
had just witnessed but unfortunately at this moment he 
saw the name of Caroline Adams on the handkerchief 
with which Mary wiped the death-damp from her fa- 
thers trow,2n | he agair sura k fom her,as one too vile 
to share his sympathy. ‘I'he next time the physician 
called, he foundtheir dwelling desolate. The father 
had gone to his long home, and Mary had already left 
the scene of s9 many sorrows, and gone, he could not 
learn whither. 

* * * os . . 

Months had clapsed since the scene above described 
and none of the inhabitants of her native town had 
sought after, or cared for the fate of the poor orphan. 
It was a chilly morning in November, when .one of 
those benevolent people denominated Quakers, or more 
appropriately, Friends, was passing the grave yard.— 
His attention was attracted by a young youthful fe- 
male form, thinly clad who appeared to be weeping 
over the last resting place of some dear departed one. 
He approached the spot, and learning her situation, 
(for it was Mary) without bines to enquire her cha- 
racter offered her an assylum at his own home, so léng 
as she should act worthy of his friendship. 

In the mean time, the day appointed for George's 
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ou speak?” nuptials with Miss A——, 






had arrived and they 
were to be celebrated at a neighboring village. On 
their way thither, the horses took fright, -and they were 
thrown from the carriage, and Miss Adams seriously 
injured. Fever ensued, and she was brought to the 
verge of the grave. In the near prospect of death, 
remorse constrained her to repair, as far as possible, 
the injury she had done to her-humble friend. She 
called her affianced husband to her bedside, and con- 
fessed the vile artifice she had used to deprive Mary of 
his affections, and secure him to herself. She told him 
that Mary’s character for integrity, was without blem- 
ish; and that, could she see him united to her, before 
she died, it would deprive remorse of half its venom.— 
The handkerchief, she said, that had so completely 
served her vile purpose, had been a gift of gratitude 
from herself to Mary, for the unremitting vigilence 
with which she had attended her, through a protracted 
illness. George was astounded at these discloswes, 
and could illy conceal his chagrin and resentment, 
even in presence ot the apparently dying penitent.— 
He waited a few days togee what would be the result 
of her illness, but felt that it needed not death to free 
him honorably from the engagement. Contrary to ex- 
pectation, Miss Adams recovered; and with returning 
health, returned also her cruel, nay almost diabolical 
propensity todetraction. Giladly would she have per- 
suaded George, that what she had sail was the mere 
raving of delirium: but he was no longer her dupe, he 
cast her from him as a despicable being from whose 
near relationship he was happily released. After ma- 
king fruitless enquiry for Mary, he resolved to seek 
relief to his feelings by spending a few months in the 
bustling city of New York. He eagerly visited every 
place of fashionable amusement, and soon becamea 
favorife, among the young ladies of taste and fortune. 
He improved every opportunity of joining their social 
circles, and eliciting their powers of conversation, but, 
though he felt himself pleased, and at times almost 
enchanted, it was for another form, of lowlier preten- 
sions whichoften flitted through his imagination, to 
cast its brightest spell around his soul and hold the 
key of his heart's citadel; he thought of the lovely 
child of poverty and sorrow, ministering to the wants 
of a degraded father, aud for his sake bearing patient- 
ly the contumely of a cold world, and he longed to take 
to his heart sucha companion. One day when walking 
alone on the battery he observed « young Quakeress 
in company with two beautiful litde girls who were 
prattling by her side; her lovely form and elastic step 
attracted his attention, but herface was concealed be- 
neath the close bonnet that she wore. Ina _ few mo- 
ments they were seated under the shade of a large 
tree. “Mary,” said one, “how glad | am that father 
brought thee home, to be our sister; for Oh we were 
so lonely after mother died.” Anna and I used to 
cry ourselves tosleepevery night; but now thee has 
come, we are happy again; I hope thee will stay with 
usalways. Father says he loves thee almost as well 
as hedoes us. George listened in breathless attention 
for her reply, and his heart leaped with delight, as the 
sweet tones of Mary Munson’s voice, once more greet- 
ed his ear; and his first impulse was to hasten to her, 
and inform her of his sentiments; but on reflection he 
felt himself in rather, an embarrassing situation. A 
fortunate circumstance however soon occured to open 
the way. They had approached the water and one of 
the children dropped a handkerchief into it which ca!- 
led forth an exclamationfrom Mary. “Oh Anna, Lam 
very sorry, that handkerchief was the gift of a once 
dear friend; and there were several associations that 
rendered it valuable to me; it has been used to wipe the 
dew of death from nry father's and mother’s brow; and 
it was that thought that Jed me to fetch itout_ this af- 
ternoon.” Well do not look so sad, Mary, I thinkI 
can get it; see, it does not sink, it is fast to that stone, 
and I can almost reach it. At this instant the child, 
fearless of danger, stooped over, and losing her balance, 
fell into the water. A shriek from Mary called George 
to her side, and he instantly plunged into the water and 
rescued the drowning Anna, and also the the handker- 
chief. A recognition soon took place and George ac- 
companied her to the house of her friend, to whom 
she presented him as the preserver of his daughter's 
life. Gratitude swelled bigh. in e old man’s. bosom, 
and Geage seized the golden moment,; to solicit of 

him the hand of his adopted ban nee 4 Munson, - 
which was heartily bestowed, with a third of his fortune. 
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Ca ere eee en ee eee corer ~ . 
The matter ofthe linen cambrie hankerchie‘, was dis-; 
cussed at their wedding breakfast, and that article was 
kept, ever after, as a sacred memento. Miss Adams 
lived to be threescore years and ten; lived unbeloved 


and died unlamented. Mr. and Mrs. Smith lived too 
to a good old age, and their graves were watered with 
the tears of grateful remembrance. 

‘Virtue will triumph at t st 

While vice and folly stands aghast ” 
-~— Nee 2 
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sndidery. SATURDAY, OCTOBER, 19, 1839. 
tr. William Boardman, of 33 Jones street, N. 
y authorised to receive subs¢ ipuion rd 
3 on account of the Register, in that city 
To ¢ } s—The tale of F G Ly 
hall have la next week. Dr Thinblewell, im 


, ' , , , . 
lume, writes well. He is caustic and h 1ppy- 


another vi 


are, as he truly observes, determined 
o “go through by day light.” The boiler must 
‘some of these days. We hope to he from him 
vilen. 
> Under the head of Popular T , the rea- 
ler will observe, that we have and finished 
the Tale of Slander, a part of which appe red in 
uur first No. The story is well told, affording an 
‘ t moral, and asa literary production would not 
disparage the pen of an Edgeworth. The tale is by a 
your lady who has been residing 200 miles from t} 
t t hat she has change | her name since 
ul nmencement of the st ry, willl ay slo y fi r 
| ours of course follows. 
Lit \ y.— The poeti urticle in our | 
ent \ Sketch,” appeared also on the same day in 
notl paper of this city. It came too late for on 
publication, and we noticed it for insertion in the next 
The author, whoever h must have been exceedingly 
mxious to have his produetion thrust forth into this 
‘breathing world” if “half made up.” If his vanity 
per: we will suggest for his consideration,a little 
more 7 t We took upon itas a small 
Ts 
It is said that the total value of gold taken frem all 
the minesin the United States for the last ten years, ex- 
ceeds thirty millions of dollars. 
The North American Coal company at Philadelphia 


have failed and assigned 


verto their creditors. The 

operatives at the Potsville Mines are great suffer- 
crs. 

The Portsmouth (Va.) Times learns that snow fell 

quite briskly on Saturday about sixty miles west of 


that place. 

Murder,—A man named John Hinton, was found 
murdered, near Washington, (Geo.) on the 28th ult. | 
From circumstances, the horrid suspicion fell on his 
son, a lad about 15 years old, that he was the murderer, 
and the jury of inquest, from the evidence, returned a} 
verdict of wilful murder against him. 


Suic ide —Jane Titus, a colore d woman, a, of Albany, 
put an end to her life on Wednesday, at New York, by| 
taking opium, in consequence of the brutal treatment! 
of one Joseph Jackson, with whom she lived as his 
wife. | 

Mail Robber ry. .— The mail was robbed between Albany | 
and Hudson on Monday evening, 7th inst., andits con- | 
tents rifled. The P. M.of Hudson offers a reward of| 
$50 for the appehension and conviction of the robber or 
rbobers. 





On the 1: 19th Sept. the house of widow Keefer en Pipe 
creek Carroll county, Md. was entered by two men 
named Thomas Riffle and Isaac Thomas, of Adams 
county, who tied her, and robbed her of $2770 in gold 


and silver. After tying her, they knocked her down 
with a club, inju ring her so much that her life is des- 
ired of. The villians were arrested, and are now in 





jail at Westminister, awaiting their trial, 


A List of a all the Lodges in regular standing with ‘the Grand Lodge of the 
State of New York, on the 8th of June, 
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= Darr or Warrant. No. NAME. rowN. COUNTY 

Old Warrant, Dec. 7, 1757, — , I. ) 

1 Renewed, Jan. 9. 178! ‘ | 1 |St. Johns New-York \New-¥ ork 
Old Warrant Dee. 15, 1760.2} | : 

2} Renewed, Jan. 9, 1789. 5 | . jInd Arch. 3 
(Old Warrant Feb. 21, 1765.2] . 1 

3} Renewed, Dee: 3, 1806. §| = |ount Vernon  |Albany albany 

4d Warrant, May 23, 1766. 2 | Ss Dario! 

4 Renewed, July 20, 1784. 6 | 4 |St. Patricks Johnstown ul 
4 ) ‘ at +} 5 ~ =. . 

5 | ee F re = 3 “er . we | Masters Albany | Alban 
Te), : } 

8 | Pm ne 2 9, 1822 “hi | 6 |St. Georges Schenectady  |Schenectady 
12 |March 7, 1787. 7 |Hudson Hudson Columbia 
13 {September 20, 1757. 8 |Holland New York New York 
14 |September 18, 1782. } 9 | Unity New Lebanon j|Columbia 
20 |December 8, 1790. | 10 | Kingston Kingston Ulster 
22 |April 7, 1792. 11 |Amicable New Hartford |Oneida 
9 |March 23, 1795. | 12 |'Trinity New York | New-York 

) jJune 19, 1796 13 |Appollo Troy | Rensselaer 
3 |November 11, 1796. | 14 | Temple Albany | Albany 
6 |January 18, 17s 15 | Western Star Bridgewater |Oneida 
63 |June 23, 179 | 16 | Morton He -mpstead | Queens 
71 |June 25, 1798 | 17 |La Union Fran. |New York i New-York 
76 |January 5, 1799. 18 |United Brethren |Cazenovia | Madison 
81 |December 4, 1799. LY | Fortitude | Brooklyn Kings 
53 \January 18, 1800. 20 Abrams’ New York New-York 
) are 4 Tay ) To ; te 

: Mare h 5, Lt 00. =i |W ashington “ Bp “s 
90 |February 12, 1802. 22 |St. Johns Greenfield |Saratoga 
91 \June 29, 1s02. 23 | Adelphi New-York | New-York 
%5 \Oetober & 1802. | 24 | Friendship Stephentown | Rensselaer 

103 | February 11, 1804. 25 |Constellation | Mayfield | Montgomery 
107 |March 26, 1804. | 26 |Albion | New-York New-York | 
132 |March 5, 1806. |} 27 |Mount Moriah} - “ 
yo [Old Warrant, Sept. 3, 1806.2 | oo Ip a 7” 
142 Renewed, De c. 6, 1837 § A jBenevolent | : ‘ 
146 |December 3, 1506. | 29 |Champion }Champion | Jefferson 
149 ;December 3, 1806. | 30 |Farmers \Clifton Park Saratoga 
153 |March 4, 1807 31 |Mechanic iNew York (New York 
157 |June * 1807. 32 |W arren }Pine Plains | Dutchess 
160 |September 2, 1807. 33 |Ark Geneva {Ontario 
185 |September 6, 1309. 34 | Rising Sun | Saratoga Springs|Saa‘toga 
196 |November 18, 1811. 35 |Ver. Morning Star Venice |Cayuga 
197 |November 20, i811 36 |Ark | Windsor |Broom 
204 |March 17, 1812. 37 |Rising Sun |Guilford |Chenango 
207 |July 10, 1812. 28 |Columbia |New Paltz |Ulster — 
215 |May 20, 1813. 39 |Olive branch Bethany Genesce 
221 |June 10, 1813. 10 |Olive Branch {Frankfort | Herkimer 
229 | November ‘ “7 1813. 41 |Sylvan Moravia Cayuga 
234 |June 11, 1 2 | Washington | Manheim | Herkimer 
241 | June 2, sie 43 |Star Petersburgh | Rensselaer 
259 | June 11, 1816. 44 |Evening Star Hornellsville |Steuben 
261 {Sune 11, 1816. 45 |Union Lima Livingston 
266 uly 1S 1816. ; 16 “ee | Danube Herkimer 
270 | November 20, 1816. 17 |Utica | Utica Oneida 
271 | December 5, 1816. 48 |Ark |\Coxackie Greene 
289 |June 5, 1817. 49 |Watertown | Watertown Jefferson 
304 | April 23, 1818. 50 |Concord | New-York New-York 
309 |June 8, 1818. 51 |Fidelity |Trumansburg (Tompkins 
315 \October 16,1818. 52 | Whitesboro | Whitesboro Oneida 
318 |March 4, 1819. 53 |Brownville Brownville Jefferson 
322 |April 14, 1819. 54 |German Union \New-Y ork New-York 
336 |June 11, 1821. 55 |Rising Sun | Marbletown Ulster 
338 |December 5, 1821. 56 |Hohenlinden Brooklyn Kings 
339 |December 6, 1821. 57 |Hibernia | New-York ‘New York , 
361 ‘June 6, 1823. 58 |Phenix |Lansingburgh Rensselaer 
362 ‘June 6, 1823. 59 |Steuben | Dansville Livingston 
369 June 6, 1823. 60 ' Doric |Esopus Ulster 
372 |June 6, 1823. 61 |Prattsburgh Union| Wheeler Steuben 
370 |March 26, 1824. 62 |Manhattan New-York ‘New York ? 
402 |June 4, 1824. 63 |Caledonia Caledonia Livingston 
373 |December 2, 1824. 64 |La Fayette New York New York 
421 |June 7, 1825. 65 |Morning Star Canisteo Steuben 
384 \June 24, 1825. 66 |Richmond | Castleton |Richmond 
385 |September 7, 1825. 67 |Mariners | New-York _New York 
387 | December 24, 1825. 68 |Montgomery “ 
391 |June 8, 1826. 69 |Naval “ “ 
499 \June 7, 1827. 70 |Union Coventry Chenango 
507 |January 7, 1823. 71 |Ancient New-York New York 
June 7, 1838. 72 |St. Simon & St. J.|Channingsville | Dutchess ¢ 
73 |Lockport [Lockport Niagara " 
> 
- 
< 











THE AGE. | 





For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. | 
EXTRACT 
From a discourse by Drefhimblewell; delivered before | 
the Socie ty for the ection of Popular Errors. 
This is a loc age—an age of wonders—no-| 
hing@short of en anity will suffice. The spirit of 
nnovation has unsheathed her sword and ruthlessly 
lespoiled everything which in bygone days was es- 
-emed valuable in the philosophy of life. 
These observationsapply with peculiar foree to our 
wh country. 
he paths which Antiquity traversed are completely 
vergrown with grass—we have royal rail-roads which 
nable usto aceomplish every thing by steam. 
Many causes may be mentioned that will satisfacte 
‘plain these developments. 
Among them are the following—an immense extent of 
rritory—the peculiar character of our institutions— 
e infancy of our conntry and the numberless avenues, 
where offered for progressive advancement. 
>nt what aresome of the features of the times? 
st. We notice an all pervading propensity to attain 
uth. Time was when fortunes were slowly cdined ; 
1en the operations of the mint were condueted by ma 
ouallabor; and if aman wasfortunate enough to be- 
ome wealthy, all were ready to pay him homage. But 
1 the present day mints have vastly multiplied, and are 
liiverently constructed from what they once were. 
Now they have a complexity of machinery, that 
vould bewilder the brains of the mast accomplished 
wrofessor in mechanics; and wonderful to relate, they 
re all propelled by steam. Jf some of our worthy sires 
yuld unlock theirtombs, and behold the amazing dis- 
»veries, that have been madein the art of makin: 
10ney, they would be confounded, and at once retir 
» their silent mansions 
But badinage aside—our countrymen imbibing the 
pirit of the age, are not contented to make fortunes in 
the natural way, if | may be permitted to make use of 









The old wayto wealth, in sooth, was 
a tiresome one; yet it was usually traversed in safety. 
\ithouch aware of this circumstance, we neverthless 
fera rickety rail read originated by the spirit ef in- 
nal improvement, and on which vast numbers make 
fearful shipwreck. Truth to say, a ferverish desire to 
imass wealth is our besétting sin. 


ne ¢ X] ression. 


Phe credit system profilers its kindly asssistance to 
ti classes in society—hence capitol stock in trade has 
yecome an obsolete tern, and is rarely inserted in the 

»cabulary of modern times. The young merchant 
vith an empty purse opens a large commission hous: 
under the most auspicious circumstances. Trusting 
o the generosity of the Fudure, and relying upon the 
issistance of long accommodation notes, he at once 
aunches forth into a wide and deep sea of business.— 
But the narrow enclosures ofa mere mercantile life is 
too insignificanta field for the manifestation of his lof- 
y genius and daring enterprize. He therefore takes 
his place on change amd assumes the air of an accom 
plished financier: he gambles in stocks—becomes a 
agworthy member ofthe Board of Brokers—purchases 
farms a few miles out of town—divides them into Jots 
and with a lithrographic map in hand wends his way 
to the auciionecr’s room. Thus he goes on “conguer- 
ing and to conquer;” and in the brief period ofone or 





two years boasts of his thousands; and now if in‘mute | 


istonishment one should demand proof of his asser- 
tions, with evident satisfaction, he will point his finger 
o Texas and Maine,and village lots, and immense 
tracts of lands; quietly embosoimed beyond the verdant 
hills of the far West, lands forsooth which he believes 
will soon be covered with splendid cities. 

Tbe mechanic andfarmer are no longer willing to 
earn their subsistence by the “sweat of their brows.”— 
They desire more than a competency; and pray why 
should they not when fortunes are so easily acquired! 
Hence they cheerfully desert the wonted channels of | 
their industry and become speculators. 


Saunter throughour large cities; behold the magni- 
ficent squares, and stately palaces embellished with the 
costliest trophies of art; the broad and beautiful pro- 
menades teeming and sparkling with the jewelled vo- 
taries of fashion; the long train of carriages emblazon- 





‘ed with armorial bearings and_ surrounded witha li- | 


veried retinue. And now restthy wearied limbs awhile | 
in yonder mansion, where luxury itself revels. Ramble | 
through the spacious apartments, garnished with the| 
most sumptuous furniture; as the shades of evening 
come stealing along, place thy cushioned chair at the 
linner table, gleaming with the family plate, and par 
take freely of the voluptuous viands, wines, and fruits, 
that surround thee; retire to the drawing rooms, and 
behold the fashionable assemblage, amid the mazes of 
the dance; accompany the family to their numberless 
routes and fashionable pastimes; and when thy curio- 
sity is satisfied, depart hence with some correct views 
concerning the stereotype history of a fashionable 
household; I have thus feebly sketcheda_ portraiture 
of city life—it is an aceurate likeness although it is de- 
ficient inthat warmthand richness of colouring, and 
poetic beauty of design which constitutes a good pic- 
ture. 

The higher classes inour cities, however do not 
alone court fashion, study display, and follow the 
chase of pleasure. 

The Mechanic and retailer underthe influence of 
our free institutions boldly imitate those who move in 
ahigher sphere. "hey also vote large appropriation 
bills fortheir respeetive households; their wives give | 
parties, and exchange moring calls; their daughters 
dress in silks and study conie sections; and as to thei: 
sons, they must need at some future day shine in the 
Senate or if the B r. ; 


i. xtravaganee has also infused its poison in our towns | 


and villages. Jn short itreigns every where, trium- 
phantly ‘-debauching the moral tone of Socicty,” and 
perpetuating a policy which must soon undermine our 
fair institutions. May Providence avert the impending 
ruin; and tore to us the golden days of Wouter Van 


Twiller and Ts sty the Doubter, when all men were 


contented with their situation in life and avoided as| 


they would a viper, innovation in any, and every form. 

3d. A mighty intellectual and moral movement is ano- 
ther prominent feature of the times, The extraordi- 
nary and unprecedent schemes in morals, science, 


| Literature, the arts, polities, &c. and constantly per 


fected, clearly illustrates the truth of this proposition. 
The extent and magnificence of mere conquest seems 
to absorb the less attractive consideration of means and 
resn!ts. 

Our high pressure activity indeed affords us no time 
to settle the question, whether the means we are em- 
ploying are proper or vot; or whether society on the 
whole will be benefitted by our exertions. ” We ar 
bent on going through by day light; and hence we do 
too much to doany thing well. The present aspect of 
society plainly indicates this popular error. 

* * * - 





IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR. 

The poverty of the Irish is not exaggerated—-nether 
is their wit—nor their good humour—nor their whimsi- 
cal absurdity—nor theircourage. Wit—lI gave a fellow 
a shilling on some occasion when sixpence was the fee! 
** Remember you owe me sixpence, Pat !” “ May 
your honour live till I pay you!” There was courtesy 
as well as art in this, and allthe clothes on Pat's tack 
would have been dearly bought by the sum in question. 
Humour—There is perpetual kindness in the Irish 


cabin ; butter milk, potatoes ;a stool is offered, or a| 


‘term of office would bave expired on the last day of 
S€ SCCM) December 1841; and that a Senator to supply the said 


stone is rolled, that your honour may sit down and be 
out of the smoke, and those every where el 
desirous to exercisedree hospitality in their own house. 
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MARRIED. 

At Fishkill Landing. on Thursday evening last, by 
the Rev. Dr. Eastburn, Jacob Rutsen Van Rensse- 
laer, to Emily, danghter of Wm. Denning, esq. 

In St. James’ church, in the village of Skaneateles, 
on the 9th inst by the Rev. Mr. Clark, Theodore H. 
Eaton esq., of the firm of Wm. Williams & Co., 
Buffalo, to Ann E., second daughter of Levi Gibbs. 
esq-, of the former place. 
A PET 


DIED. 


At New-York, after a short illness,M.Eben S.Rowe 
formerly of this city. 

On the 6th inst. at Savannah, Jellis Winne Printer, 
late of this city, aged 29 years. 

In Hudson, on the 13th inst., Mr. David West, in 
the 54th year of his age. 

In Hudson, on Thursday morning last, the [0th inst. 
Mrs. Ophelia, wife of Capt. Wm. Henry Folger, and 
daughter of Josiah Olcott, of this city, 

On boarda canal packet near Pittsburgh, Pa., on th 
4th inst., Alexander H. Griswold, sonofthe Rt. Rev. 
A. V. Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese of the 
Episcopal Church. 

At Lima, Livingston Co., on the 27th ult., in the 
20th year of his age, Doctor Alexander MceFarlan,who 
formerly resided and practised as Physician and Sur- 
geonin Montgomery county, now Fulton, 

In Mobile, on the 23d ult., of yel'ow fever, Wm.Tell 
Jones, sonof Mrs. Julia, wife of the Hon. Samuel 
(Cheever. , 

On Tuesday the 15th inst. Mrs. Margaret Pruyn, 
relict of the late John S. Pruyn, in the 68th year of he: 


age. 








bi ad 


ae 7 
Rye BoOKS, Engravings.& the Periodicals, reecived at W 
che C. Little's Bookstore, 

Several cases of Engltsh Books. 

Paris editions of Corneille; Gil Blas; Don Quuxette; Moliore, 
Florian; Goethe. &c. 
| MeCullock's Statistical account of the British Emp re. 

Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the Universe. 

Encyclopedia of Geography. 

Specimens of Foreign Uverature. 

Perry’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry. 

Seauties of the Court of Charles 2d, quarto, plates. 

Pictorial Editions of Shakspeare, Greece, Common Prayer, 
Fables, Constantinople The Waldenese, Americon Scenery 

Romance of Nature; Spirit of the Woods. 

Our Wild Flowera; Flora’s Gems. 

The Poets of America, illustrated, 
ry, the Himmele? Mountain 

The Gift, the ‘Token, and the Literary Souvenir, for 1840 
} Blackwood, Bentley, Metronolitan, Edinburgh Quarterly,Knic- 
kerbocker, Museum, Lady’s Book, and Lady’s Companion, Cor- 





{LECTION NOTICK,—Sherifi’s Office, City a 

ACounty of Albany, October 11, 1839. Notice 
hereby given that atthe next general elcetion to be hel 

n the ¢ yunty of Albany on the 4th, 5th, & 6th days 

November next, a Senator is to be chosen to represe! 
the Third Senate District in the Senate of this State 
in the place of Edward P. Livingston, resigned; and ¢ 
lihree Senators are to be chosen at the said election ¢ 
represent the said Third Senate Distri¢ t, according to 
jhotice from the Sccretary of State, of whieh a copy | 
annexed, 


MICHAEL ARTCHER, Sheriff. 





STATE OF NEW-YORK, ) 
Recretiry’s Orrice, Albany, Oct. 11, 1839. 5 
To the Sheriff of the County of Albany— 
Sir: Notice is hereby given you that since the general 


| notice of election was issued from this ofhee, on the 15th 


day of August last a vacancy has happened iu the repre- 
sentation of the Third District, by the resignation of 
Edward P. Livingston, a Senator from that district, whose 
, . Livingston, a’ 


vacancy is to be chosen at the next general election, to 


Their natural disposition is turned to gaiety and hap-jhe held onthe 4th, 5th, and 6th days November hext.— 
piness; while a Scotchman is thinking about term day, | There are therefore three Senators to be chosen in the 


or, ifeasy on that subject, about hell in the next world; |Third Senate District, (comprising among others the 
while an Englishman is making a little hell in the pres-| county of which you are Sheriff) at the next general 


< j . - . . s . ® > : > 
The young ent, because his muffin isnot well roasted-—Pat’s mind | election, viz: one in the place of James Powers,whose 


student pants to be liberated from the gloomy walls of | js always turned to fun and ridicule. They are terribly | termi of service will expire on the last day of December 
college in order that he may fill his pockets with bank | excitable to murder you on slight suspicion, and find; next; one 'n the eee of Noadiah Johnsoa, ——— 
notes. In finemen in all trades and occupations do | out next day that it was all mistake, and that it was not and one in the place of Edward P. Livingston, resigned. 


likewise, 
Now these are facts which observation hath recorded, | 
aud who is prepared to refute them. 


2d. As a consequent of what has just been consider- | 


private, hitherto unknown in the history of our republic | 


yourself they meant to kill at all at all.—The Genius 
and Wisdom of Sir Walter Scott. 





JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 
N. B. You are togive notice of the above mentioned 
election in writing to one of the inspectors of each town 


Mr. Peter Christian, book-keeper of Mr. J. D. Ogden, | and ward in your county, and to annex thereto a copy of 
'¢we notiee ademoralising extravagance in public and in Wall st., fell dead in the office on Saturday, from |this notice. You are also to publish such notiee and 


apoplexy. copy in all public newspapers printed in your county, 
, 
. t 4 a Dt ali ad ge 
» ba na i a biogt pion aU Ee a! . aon ¥ 
oe ret ie i . ies ss a g 3 & - a ta - : 
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PO ETRY. 


ASKETCH. 

“You took me, William, when a girl, unto your home 
and heart, ‘ ; 

To bear in all your after-fate a fond and faithful part; 

And tell me have I ever tried, that duty to forego, 

Or pived there was not joy for me when you were 
sunk in woe? 

No; I woNd rather share your tear than any other glee. 

For though your nothing to the world, you're ALL THF 
WORLD TO ME. 

You make a palace of my shed, this rough-hewn bench 





a throne, 6 
There's sunlight for me in your smiles, and music in 
your tone. , 
I look upon you when you sleep—my eyes with tears 
grow dim, 


ery, ‘Oh Parent of the Poor, look down from heaven on 
him; 

Behold him toil from day to day,°xahusting strength and 
soul, 

Oh look with mercy on him, Lord, for thou canst make 
him whole !’ 

And when at last relieving sleep has on my eyelid smiled, 

How oft are they forbade to close in slumber by our child? 

I take the little murmurer, that spoils my span of rest, 

And feel it is a part of thee I jull upon my breast. 

‘There’s only one return I crave, I may notneed it long, 

And it may sooth thee when I'm where the wretched 
feel no wrong: 

I ask not for,a kindertone, for thou wert ever kind; 

I ask not for less frugal fare, my fare [do not mind ; 

I ask not for attire more gay—if such as Lhave got 

Suffice to make me fair to thee, for more I murmxr 
not. 

But I would ask some share of hours that you on clubs 
bestow, 

Of knowledge which you prize so much, might I not 
something know? 

Subtract from meetings amongst men each even an 
hour for me, 

Make me companion of your soul, as I may safely be. 
If you will read, I'll sit and work, then think when 
you're away, : 
Less tedious I shall find the time, dear William, of your 


stay. 

A meet companion soon I'll be for e’en your studious 
hours, 

And teacher of those little one’s you call your cottage 
flowers ; 

And if we bejnot rich and great,we may be’wise and kind 

And as my heart can warm your heart, so may my 


mind your mind.” 


res Fi Fr = the Knickerbocke r. 
THE TELL-TALE FACE. 


[BY WILLIAM CUTTER OF NEW YORK. } 


I hate those frigid notions, 
Which seem to count it sin 
To show the kind emotions, 
True kindness wakes within ; 
Those manners cold and guarded, 5 
With words dealt out by rule, 
Pronounced just as Mamma did, 
Or Madame F——, at school. 


I wonder how the ladies, 
Dear angels that they are ! 

Can live where so much shade is, 
There loveliness to mar! 

Where they fairer than the graces, 
And wiser than the light, 

Such cold such moonlight faces, 
Would put young love to flight 


I love the playful fancies 
Of an unsuspecting heart, 
That speak in songs and glances, 
Unchecked by rules of art: 
I love the face that speaketh 
Of all that’s in the mind ; 
The brow, the eye, that taketh 
Its hue from what's behind. | 


These are the voice of nature, 
The language of the soul: 
Words change, but o'er the feature, 
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Guile may not have control , 
The tongue mav tell of felings 

Which may be—or may not : 
But the eye hath sure revealings 

Of the deeply- hiden thought. 


I love that quick expression, 
Which flashes the full eye, 
When truth would make confession, 
While modesty would lie ; 
Those heavenly blushes, 
That crimson brow and cheek. 
When feeling’s fountain gushes, 
With thoughts it dares not speak 


Those shades that came unbiden 
From every passing cloud, 

With tales of care deep hidden, 
*Neath merry looks, or proud ; 

The sudden gleam of pleasure, 
From brow, and eye, and lip, 

That tells the heart hath treasures 
It scarce knows how to keep. 


These, these are voices given, 
For soul to speak to soul, 
As true to trnth and heaven, 
As the needle to the pole. 
I bow to wit and beauty, 
I almost worship grace, 
But I owe especial duty 
To an honest tell-tale face. 





AUGUSTUS BROOM, 
A SONG. - 
Tune—" On bank of Flowers,” 
In a parlour gay, one summer day, 
With heat and port opprest. 
Augustus Broom, ayoung bridegroom, 
Lay down to take some rest; 
When Agnes sweet his darling bride. 
Came and sat down by his side, 
And said, ‘** My dear, your Nancy's here;”’ 
He with a snore replied. 


* What, asleep!” said she, ‘* and as yet but three 


Weeks since we too were wed; 
I thought of a walk, or at least some talk, 
Is all your fondness fled ? 
Do give me some attention, pray, 
And let not Nancy have to say, 
That when she has dress’d, and done her best, 
Her pains are thrown away. 


Nay, since you will be snoring still, 
1 know what I shall do; 
Those whiskers fair, beyond compare, 
I'll clip a curl or two. 
I know you love them passing well, 
And would not one for a kingdom sell, 


But'twill serve you right for this shameful slight, 


And be a joke to tell.” 


The deed was done, and she thought ’twas fun, 
For hair can grow again; 

But when Broom did feel the cold hard steel, 
He started up amain. 

** My dear.” he cried, with a frantic roar, 

And quickly off both whiskers tore- 
* It is too bad—you would make one mad— 

They cost me two pound four.” 





SONG FROM THE DUTCH. 


AS TRANSLATED IN THE STUDENT'S ALMANACK OF LEY- 


DEN. 
I 
Long for. thy coming I've waited and sighed, 
Breathless the air, love and calm is the night, 
Golden with stars, oh! the heavens are bright: 
Long for thy coming I’ve waited and sighed, 
With thoughts it dares not speak : 
ary, my love! 
Sweet are the perfumes of flowering of May ; 
Soft through S meadow t 


Tender the moon beams w literi , 
Mary, mylove! 
II 
And is thy name mot angel, maid! 





Thy locks of blackest jet are made ; 
More white the lily is thy bosom 

Than on the banks the wavering blossom; 
As on the rose the sunbeams play, 

So far thy cheek a smi e3 ray: 

That modest look of thin 
Oh! didst thou love me, 


Ilt 


My boat is on the wavering seas 

Oh, to my cottage come with me, 

There, lonely, the shade of beeches, 

No noise, no human talk shouldwreach us: 
There, playing with thy curling hair, 

Naught should I sing but sweetest dove, thee, 
If as I love thee, thou didst love me ! 


IV 


A heaven is opened on thy brow, 

Oh, don’t belie that heaven’s show ; 
Nor be the sun of bounty thwarted, 
Since from me freedom’s sun has parted ; 
Oh, let no pitying laugh, then, sweet, 
Insult the passon I do feed !— 
Theanswer woulda kiss of love be, 
Ifthou didst love me, as I love thee! 












| 
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PRINTERS.—The following reduced prices w_ hereaf- 
ter be wy: for printing types, at BRUCE’S New- York 
Type Foundry, 13 Chambers-st. and 3 City Hall Place. 


Pica, - - - . 38 cents a Ib, 
Smal! Pica, - - 40 do. 
Long Primer, - : 42 do. 
Bourgeois, - - - 46 do. 
Brevier, - « > 54 do, 
Minion, : ° ° 66 do. 
Nonpareil, . : + 84 do, 
Agate, - - - ws do. 
Pearl, - - - 140 do. 


Ornamental letter and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices on a credit of six months: but we wish at 
this time to encourage short credit or cash purchases, and wil! 
therefore make a discount of five rer cent New York acceptances 
at ninety days, and ten per cent for cash. 

We have recently added to our former extensive assortmert se 
venty~ ve different kinds and sizes of ornamental letter, embracing 
Cond d, Extra Cond d, Extended, Outhne, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modern thin-faced Black, &c. 100 new Flowers, 
and a great variety of Ornaments, forming altogether the most ex- 
tensive and elegant assortment of Printing Types in the Unitei 
States, and absolutely an unrivalled one, We also furnish every 
other article that is necessary for a printing office. 

_ Printers of n pers who.publish this advertisement three 

times before the Ist of November, 1839, sending us one of the 
publications, will receive payment when they purchase from the 
foundry four tines the amount of their bill. 


GEORGE BRUCE & CO. 
New York, Sept. 1839. 








eEwre OF FICE——City and county of Albany, August 
F ; 

ELECTION NOTICE—A general election is to be held in the 
county of Albany on the 4th, 5th, and 6th, days of November next 
at wl.ich will be chosen the officers mentioned inthe notce from 
the Secretary of State, of which a « is annexed. 

MICHA L ARTChHilen, Sheriff, 
State o, New York, Secretary’s Office, 
: he _ Albany, Aug. 15, 1839. ; 

Sir—Notice is hereby given you that the term of serv; of 
Janes Powers, a Senator of the Third Senate District of th le 
will expire on the last day of December next, and that a sefator 
is to be chosen in that district, to which the county of which you 
are sheriff belongs, at the general election te be held on the fourth, 
tifih and sixth days of November next. 





brook sighs its lay ; 


Noadiah Johuson, a senator from that district, whose term of of- 
fice would have expired on the last day of December, 1840; and 
tiat a senator to supply the said vacancy is to be chosen at the 
said next general election, 

You will also take notice, that a proposed amendment to the 
© nstitution is tobe submitted to the people at the said ele tion, 
a which the electors are to vote, For the election of Mayors by 
the People,” or “ Against the election of Mayors by the People.” 
Atthe same election the following officers are tobe chosen, viz - 
Three members of Assembly. 

7 JOHN C. SPENCER, Sic etary of State. 

N B. You are to give notice of the aforesaid election, in wrning 
to one of the inspectors of each town and ward in your county, and 
annex thereto a copy ofthis notice, Youare also to pub'ieh the, 
said notice and copy in all the public newspapers printed in youn 
county. 


THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 


Is Published every Saturday by LL, G. HOPFMAN 
OPPOSITE THE EAGLE TAVERN, ALBANY. 
Tenrus,—To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents a year. To subscribers who receive eal pere 
i Dollars, payable on the receipt te 4th 





b , 
Nomber. o subscription received for.aless.term than 
ene year. Baek numbere at all times furnisbed, 
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rou will also take notice, that a vacancy has been caused in . 
the representation ofthe Third Senate Dis rict, by the death of 





